Related Questions 


Will the Treasury reduce production of $1 
notes? 


The Treasury has no plans at the present 
time to systematically reduce the quantity of 
$1 notes produced, although it would be 
very cost-effective. We believe an orderly 
transition to new denominations based on 
natural demand is in the best interest of the 
country at this time. We will continue to 
encourage the increasing demand for the $2 
note and if the new $1 coin is approved, 
demand for it will be stimulated as necessary 
and appropriate. 


Will the new $1 coin fit in the cash registers? 


The vast majority of cash registers in this 
country have 5 position cash drawers. If 
retailers use the cash drawer for cash there 
is clearly room for both the $1 coin and $2 
note. In many cases, retailers use space for 
checks, food coupons, coin rolls, etc. There- 
fore, the perceived lack of space is not a 
physical problem but one of habit and 
choice on the part of merchants. 


Will the new $1 coin be confused with the 
25¢ piece? 


The new $1 coin is larger in diameter than a 
quarter with approximately the same rela- 
tionship as the quarter has to the nickel. 
Since there is little indication that quarters 
are now confused with nickels, the new $1 
coin should not present a problem. In 
addition to the distinctly different size, the 
recommended coin design, while still 
round, has eleven sides inside the 


periphery. This feature enables one to se- 
lect the $1 coin from a group of other 
coins more easily by feel. 


Will the weight of an additional coin be 
inconvenient? 


First, in the case where the new coin dis- 
places quarters, it weighs approximately 1/3 
as much as 4 quarters. Second, the new coin 
will enhance the practicality of the $2 note. 
When used with the $2 note the coin is only 
necessary in the uneven change situations. 
For example, three dollars change for a $5 
note could be a $1 coin and a $2 note. Four 
dollars change could be two $2 notes not 
four $1 coins. Therefore, it is not likely that 
one would receive $1 coins in the same 
volume as one now receives $1 notes. 


Does the vending machine industry favor 
the new coin and will there be an inflationary 
effect? 


The vending industry favors a coin com- 
pared to a note because it is easier to make 
change for a coin mechanically, and simpler 
to detect counterfeits or slugs. The newcoin 
would make vending transactions more 
convenient since fewer coins would be 
necessary. Since vending machines com- 
pete with readily available substitute sour- 
ces, the prices are competitively established 
and not related to the coins available. 


Do other countries have a coin of similar 
value? 


Yes—in England, France and Germany, as 
well as others, the smallest denomination 
note is worth $2 or more. Small practical 
coins valued near $1 and as high as $2.50 
freely circulate and are regarded as quite 
functional and convenient. 


is the fact that the new $1 coin is smaller 
than the 50¢ piece a problem? 


It is, of course, not a precedent since the 
dime is smaller than the nickel. In the past, 
size and weight relationships between coins 
were necessary because of the value of the 


silver or gold content. At present, since the 


intrinsic value is no longer a relevant factor, 
the size should be more related to conven- 
ience. 


When could the new $1 coin be released to 
the public? 


It is estimated that 300 to 500 million coins 
must be produced to meet initial demand. 
Once the legislation has been approved 
permitting the Mint to begin production, it 


would probably take less than 12 months to 


produce the required amount. Therefore, at 
present, it is likely that the coin could be 
released before mid 1979. 


Why was the modernized Liberty Head 
design for the new coin obverse recom- 
mended over other possible alternatives? 


Throughout U.S. history the Liberty design 
has been predominant on our coins until 
fairly recently when we began to use U.S. 
Presidents for the obverse design. 
Benjamin Franklin, who holds a quite 
unique position in our history, appeared 
on the 50¢ coin for a time and is the lone 
exception to the abstract or Presidential 
designs. Although many men and women 
have made substantial contributions to 
our country which are worthy of rec- 
ognition, we believe that the historic 
Liberty design is most appropriate to once 
again appear on one of our coins and be 
consistent with the previously chosen 
precedents. 
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One Dollar Coin. THE PROPOSED ONE DOLLAR COIN 
Advantages / Comparisons 


THE FIRST DESIGN 


Historical Data 


Dollar coins were first authorized by Con- 
gress in 1792 and production began in 1794. 


The silver dollar coin was minted approxi- 
mately 98 of the 184 years after it was first 
authorized. Production of the coin was 
interrupted six times, primarily an indirect 
result of various silver, gold or bimetalic 
policies of the government. 


With the current one dollar coin being the 
lone exception, all circulating $1 coins (both 
gold and silver) since 1794 have had a 
Liberty or Liberty Head obverse design. 


Gold dollar coins were produced from 1849 
through 1889. 


Although some 40% silver dollars were 
produced for proof and uncirculated collec- 
tors sets for the Bicentennial, the historical 
90% “silver” dollars have not been produced 
since 1935. The Bicentennial silver dollars 
have not been produced since 1976. 


Beginning in 1971 cupro-nickel composite 
dollars have been minted for circulation. 
1978 dated coins are currently being distrib- 
uted to the Federal Reserve Banks. 


The more convenient sized $1 coin was first 
suggested in late 1976 as the result of 
studies just concluded. 


Advantages 


The current cupro-nickel dollar does not 
circulate due primarily to its cumbersome 
size and weight. The recommended design 
for the $1 coin specifically addresses this 
problem of convenience. The proposed 
coin is only 9% greater in diameter thana 
quarter and only 43% heavier. Compared 
to the current $1 coin, it is approximately 
2/3 the diameter and ¥3 the weight. 


The current $1 coin costs about 8 cents 
each to produce as compared to the cost 
for the new coin which will be 3¢ each. 
This is a savings of greater than 60% per 
coin compared to the existing coin! Based 
on the budgeted production for FY 78 the 
new coin would save $4.5 million per year. 
With increased production generated by 
successful circulation, the savings would 
multiply. 


The increase in demand for one dollar 
notes will soon (1984) necessitate addi- 
tional facilities for the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. The one dollar note now 
represents 60% of currency production. A 
practical $1 coin which circulates would 
primarily displace $1 notes and 25¢ coins. 
To the extent that it displaces $1 notes, 
the required facility expansion for the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing could be 
deferred many years. In combination with 
other complementing strategies this $100 
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million expansion could be deferred for 
decades. 


One dollar notes wear out and must be 
replaced in approximately 18 months at a 
cost of 1.8¢ each. Since each coin will last 
at least 15 years, the coin has, at 
minimum, a tenfold service life advantage. 
Considering the cost of the coin compared 
to the note, each coin would save over 
80% of the production costs for the notes 
displaced. With nearly 3 billion $1 Federal 
Reserve Notes in circulation today, only 
modest displacement by $1 coins could 
result in savings of many millions of 
dollars in costs. 
Comparisons Coin Denominations 
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The New Coin 


OBVERSE REVERSE 


DESIGN 


Obverse.—Modern or Stylized Liberty 
Head. This design first appeared on the half 
cent in 1793 and after that on almost every 
denomination at one time or another. This 
recommended obverse design returns to the 
Classic emblem of liberty which character- 
ized the nation’s coins for over % of our first 
two centuries. The Liberty Head, symbolic 
of all women, is also accompanied by the 
Phrygian Cap—a symbol of freedom for over 
2500 years. 


Reverse.—Soaring (Volant) Eagle. The 
eagle has appeared on the reverse of every 
dollar coin since 1794 with the exception of 
the gold coins. The recommended design, 
though similar to the eagle on the 1916 25¢ 
piece is a more accurate rendition em- 
phasizing the independence and spirit 
which characterizes this national symbol. 


COMPOSITION 


Clad—The Cupro-Nickel clad is used now 
on all coins valued at 10¢ or greater. The 
surface, a 75% copper—25% nickel alloy is 
bonded to a 100% copper core. This com- 
position has many advantages such as su- 
perior surface wear and appearance and 
relatively low cost to produce since overall 
it is approximately 90% copper. Also, be- 
cause of the unique electrical resistivity and 
density of the laminate, it is very difficult to 
counterfeit or slug. 


